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STUDIES IN ABORIGINAL DECORATIVE ART. 

BY W. H. HOLMES. 
I. 

Stamped ornament of South Appalachian earthenware. 

Although the decorative art of the American aborigines had not 
covered a wide field or advanced to a high degree of elaboration 
and refinement, it serves to illustrate in a most satisfactory manner 
some of the initiative stages of aesthetic development. The technic 
and the aesthetic features of aboriginal art are often intimately asso- 
ciated as well as closely related genetically. In many cases the 
embellishment is merely a modification of normal constructional or 
manipulative features and seems hardly more than a playful dally- 
ing with certain elements of the essential that for some reason 
appeal pleasurably to the imagination. The potter^s art, dealing in 
plastic material, is the best adapted of all the arts to the expression 
and perpetuation of these techno-eesthetic diversions, and its remains 
afford excellent opportunities for their study. It is my intention to 
present from time to time in this journal certain groups of ware 
illustrating this and other aesthetic features of the art. 

One of the most marked and interesting varieties of earthenware 
found within the limits of the Atlantic drainage is distributed very 
generally over contiguous portions of Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee. It is found also, to some ex- 
tent, in Florida. For convenience of designation I have called it 
the South Appalachian group of ware. The finest specimens come 
from the valley of the Savannah. Along the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts these wares are intermingled with other forms of pottery, 
which as a rule are of inferior quality. 

The most strongly marked characteristics of this ware are, first, 
its decoration, which in great part consists of stamped designs of 
no little artistic interest ; second, its tempering, which is silicious, 
and, third, its shapes, the most notable of which is a deep caldron 
with flaring rim and conical base. In other features, however, 
this ware proximates neighboring, varieties. It is obtained from 
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mounds, from graves of several classes, from village sites, and from 
shell heaps. In many localities it is associated with remains of dis- 
tinct varieties of ware, but in other cases it seems to be the exclusive 
product of a locality. The intermingling with other varieties is not 
confined to village sites and shell heaps where accident could have 
brought the different sorts together, but is common in mounds con- 
structed, in all probability, by a single community. Whether the 
wares characterized by the peculiarities of this group originated with 
a single people and at firet stood alone or whether the peculiarities 
observed were developed through peculiar local environment among 
communities originally employing other forms of ware cannot now 
be determined. It would seem useless to attempt seriously to con- 
nect the manufacture of even the more typical forms of this ware 
with any single tribe or group of tribes. It is distributed over areas 
occupied by numerous stocks of people, including Algonquian, 
Iroquoian, Siouan, Muskhogean, and Timuquanan. The modern 
Catawbas and Cherokees make vessels corresponding somewhat 
closely in some of their characters. In the region producing type 
forms, material, shape, and ornament are so distinctive as unitedly 
to give the ware great individuality ; less typical forms are found to 
occur in many localities. In some parts the material changes and 
we have only the shapes and decoration as distinguishing features, 
while in others we must depend upon the decoration alone to indi- 
cate relationship to the type forms. 

Material, etc, — Usually the paste consists of clay tempered with 
a large percentage of quartz sand, which in vessels of large size is 
quite coarse. In color it is of the normal gray and brownish hues of 
the baked clay. The vessels are well built, with even, moderately 
thick walls and fair symmetry of outline. 

Form. — The shapes are not greatly varied. There are bowls, 
mostly of large size, having both incurved and recurved rims. There 
are pots or caldrons ranging from medium to almost colossal size, 
the largest having a capacity of 15 gallons or more. The body varies 
from the proportions of a hemispherical bowl to that of a much 
lengthened cone. The base is usually somewhat conical and in 
bowls is often slightly truncated, so that the vessel will remain 
upright upon a flat surface. As a rule, the larger pieces show indica- 
tions of use over fire, and it is not, improbable that this stamped 
ware was the exclusively domestic or culinary ware of the peoples 
who made it, and that other forms less enduring, and hence not so 
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frequently recovered, save in fragments, were employed for other 
purposes. This view would seem to be confirmed in some degree 
by the occurrence of smaller and more delicate vessels along with 
the stamped ware in some of the mounds opened by the Bureau of 
Ethnology. In some of these cases, however, the varieties of ware 
are so distinct in every way from the stamped vessels and so mani- 
festly related to groups of ware in which stamped designs, conical 
forms, and quartz tempering are unknown that we may safely regard 
them as exotic, and the conclusion is warranted that the intermin- 
gling of the types is accidental or exceptional. 

Decoration, — As already mentioned, the remarkable style of deco- 
ration, more than any other feature, characterizes this pottery. 
Figured stamps were rarely used elsewhere, save in Central and South 
America, and the stamps employed in this instance do not appear 
to have possessed much diversity of design. The exact form of 
the stamp or die is of course not easily determined, as the imprint 
upon the rounded surface of the vases represents usually only the 
middle portion of the figured surface of the implement. There can 
be but little doubt, however, that the stamp had a handle, and 
therefore assumed the shape of a paddle, as do the stamps used by 
the Cherokees at the present time. 

It was the usual practice to apply the stamp to the entire exterior 
surface of the vessel, and thus it happened that the overlapping and 
partial impressions ran into each other in intricate confusion, render- 
ing an analysis of the design, where complex, extremely difficult. 
In many localities the design was very simple, consisting of a series 
of shallow lines or grooves crossing the paddle surface at right angles, 
leaving square interspaces in relief, so that the imprint upon the clay 
gave the reverse — that is, low ridges with shallow rectangular de- 
pressions in the interspaces. The lines vary from 3 to 10 to an inch, 
and when covering the surface of a vessel give a hatched or checkered 
effect closely resembling that made by imprinting a coarse open 
fabric. These figures are often attributed to the modeling of the 
vessel in a basket, but close examination shows that the figures are 
arranged in small groups which do not coincide upon the edges 
where the impressions overlap, and that the arrangement of parts is 
not that of woven strands. 

A Cherokee wooden pottery paddle is shown in the accompanying 
figure. One side of the broad flat portion is covered with deeply 
engraved lines, but the work is not nearly as neat nor the grouping 
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as artistic as in the ancient work. The effect produced is shown in 
the pot illustrated in a^ Plate II, a modern Cherokee piece collected 
in 1889 by Mr. James Mooney, for whom it was made. 

Where an intricate design was employed, the partial impressions 
from the flat surface of the paddle are confused along the borders, 
and in no case can the complete pattern be made out. By a care- 
ful study of many of the imprintings, however, the larger part of the 
design can be deciphered. For several years I have been taking 
rubbings of such designs as came to hand, and some of the most 
interesting are presented in Plate I. They consist for the most 
part of curved lines in graceful but formal combinations. By 
far the most common figure is a compound filfot cross or Thor's 
hammer — that is to say, a grouping of from four to six of these 
crosses as shown in d. The border spaces are filled out with 
lines parallel with the curved outline of the central figure. The 
effect of this design as applied to the surface of a fine large vessel 
from a mound on the Savannah river ten miles below Augusta is 
shown in c, Plate II. This vase may well be taken as a type 
of the larger vessels of the Appalachian paddle-finished variety. It 
is blackened by use over fire and not unlikely served the humble 
purpose of preparing food messes somewhat after the manner so 
graphically described and illustrated by John White in his history 
of the Roanoke Colony.* 

This vessel is nearly symmetrical, is 16 inches in height and the 
same in diameter, and has a capacity of about 15 gallons. The pad- 
dle has been carefully used, giving a pretty uniform all over pat- 
tern, the design being that shown three-fourths actual size in //, 
Plate I. The rim is decorated in a somewhat usual way by a line of 
indentations and with four small nodes indented in the center and 
placed at equal intervals. 

From this tnound several other similar vessels were obtained, two 
of them being larger than the one illustrated. Some fine large bowls 
from the same mound have the entire exterior surface decorated with 
the usual compound filfot stamp. 

In ^, Plate II, we have an illustration of the manner in which these 
vessels were sometimes employed in burial. A bowl with incurved 
rim of a size to fit the mouth of the pot was set into it in an inverted 

* Harlot's **A brief and true report of the new found land of Virpinia,'* 
PI. XV. 
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position as a cover. Colonel Jones gives a careful description of the 
discovery in a mound on Colonel's Island, Liberty county, Georgia, 
of a burial vase with a lid of baked clay shaped to fit neatly. The 
bones of an infant had been placed in a smaller vessel and this was 
set within the larger vase, which was closed with the cover. This 
vessel apparently differed from those found farther inland, as it is 
said to have been covered with textile imprints and to have had a 
slight admixture of shell tempering.* 

The stamped ware is found plentifully throughout the State of 
Georgia and as far to the west along the Gulf coast as Mobile bay. 
Stamped designs constitute the prevailing decoration in the wares 
of Early county, southwestern Georgia. In eastern Tennessee, at a 
few points on the eastern side of the valley of the Tennessee river, 
examples varying considerably from the Savannah type have been 
collected. Here they are intermingled with western forms. North 
Carolina furnishes some stamped ware, and in South Carolina it is 
the prevailing variety. In Florida we discover it under unusually 
complex conditions, as if many peoples had passed over the country, 
each leaving traces of its art. 

The use of the stamp in embellishing the plastic surface of earthen- 
ware had its origin, no doubt, in the simple, primitive processes of 
vessel-modeling. As the walls were built up by means of coils 
or flattish biti^ of clay added one upon another, the fingers and 
hand were used to weld the parts together and to smooth down the 
uneven surfaces. In time various improvised implements came into 
use — shells and smooth stones for rubbing down and paddle-like tools 
for striking. Some of the latter having textured surfaces left figured 
imprints upon the plastic surface, and these, producing a pleasing 
effect upon the primitive mind, led to extension of use and finally to 
the invention of special tools and of elaborate designs. But the use 
of figured surfaces and stamps seems to have had other than purely 
docorative functions, and indeed in most cases the decorative idea 
may have been secondary. It will be observed by one who attempts 
the manipulation of clay that striking or paddling with a smooth 
surface tends to extend flaws and to start new ones, thus weakening 
the wall of the vessel instead of strengthening it ; but a ribbed or 
deeply figured surface properly applied has the effect of welding the 
clay together, of kneading the plastic surface, producing number- 

*C. C. Jones : Antiquities of the Southern Indians, 1873, P- 455- 
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less minute dovetailings which connect across weak lines and incipi- 
ent cracks, adding greatly to the durability of the vessel 

That the figured stamp had a dual function, a technic and an 
aesthetic use, is fully apparent. Applied to the surface it removed 
unevenness and welded the plastic clay into a firm, tenaceous mass. 
Scarifying with a rude comb-like tool was employed for the same 
purpose upon the inner surface, where a paddle or stamp could not 
be employed. That this was in all stages of the art in the Appala- 
chian region recognized as one of the functions of the stamp is shown 
by the fact that in many neatly finished vessels where certain por- 
tions received a smooth finish the paddle had first been used over 
the entire surface, the pattern afterward being worked down with a 
polishing stone where not needed. Early in the history of its use 
the stamp must have passed beyond the limits of the purely technic 
into the realm of the aesthetic, and the beauty of the designs em- 
ployed and the care and taste with which they were applied to the 
vases bear ample testimony to this fact. 




Cherokee paddle-stamp. 



Historical American Exhibition. — The Spanish Government 
has appointed a commission to arrange for a ** Historical American 
Exhibition '' in Madrid from September 12 to December 31, 1892, 
to celebrate the fourth centennial of the discovery of America. The 
interest in this exhibition for our countrymen lies in the purpose to 
reproduce the arts and modes of living of the aborigines of this con- 
tinent at the time of the discovery and the early settlements. In 
addition to specimens of Indian handiwork will be shown models 
of remains, structures, and great buildings and casts of pictographs 
and inscriptions. Diplomas and prizes will be awarded to those 
who contribute most successfully to the objects in view. 

O. T. Mason. 







PlyATE I.— Stamp design drawn from the pottery imprint. ^. 





PivATE II. — Vases decorated with stamped designs. 
a. Modern Cherokee pot. b and c, Ancient vases. 



